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What is your condition under these indu/gent ministers who now direct us? At a time when we ere 


« might have enjoyed our own dominions in security, and have been umpires in 
“ abroad, we are, by having too long consulted only our ease and our pleasure, reduced to the 
i rs the most shocking and disagiceable, and of exposing 


“ orievous necessity of engaging in aliai 


“ ourselves in the defence of this our native territory. 3 
Some of whom, from the lowest state of poverty, have ; 


“ administration these are the fruits. 


** arisen suddenly to aflluence; seme from meanness to renown: 
“ houses much more magnificent thaa the public edifices. 
DEMOSTHENES’ ORATIONS, 





“ vate fortunes have been raiséd.” 
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DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY. 
TO THE ED:TOR, 
Sir, —lIt is the duty of every individual 


to contribute, by his exertions, towards the 
defence aud, safety of his country, If he 
can, either by pointing out defects, or by 
proposing remedies for those that are al- 
ready glaring, be of any service, he should 
bot with-hold his observations, It is this 
consideration that induces me to make a 
few remarks on the present military aspect 
of this country, Since the apprehension of 
invasion has been entertained, almost every 
man has formed some system of defence ; 
10 the event of an attack, Some are for 


lortifying London with bastions a bundred | 


leet high, according to a gentleman who has 
Written on the subject; others are for sur- 
rounding it with a line, thirty miles in cir- 
cumference, according to a skeich lately 
presented to the public, in a paper which 
seems to have been written rather in the of- 
ce of a magistrate, than in the closet of a 
general, Many trust their safety only to 
the navy: some would place their entire s¢- 
curity in the volunteers; and, there are 
rea Who look to the marines for the de- 
ak of the nation. Amongst the various 
— a3 of opposition, [ would take advan- 
eb taf Oa which has long been discover- 
i 2 vw ich all military men, who have 
s ne a their profession, ani know how 
wh. “fice its qualities, have bat one opi- 
tothe ¢ ct; I mean, the adapting our army 
wal ountry it has to act in, and the con- 
: yeas formation of it into fight corps, ca- 
simile ot cPeodag those of the enemy of a 
died tie rant With men, who have stu- 
. dvantage a5 i: unnecessary to go ever the 
treo “a direct necessity of such 
al Ps _many proofs have been given in 
bie a ries, and in all times, that ever 

be rite Prd now be said, about the pro- 
tition of trathh ther b ar on’ a lied 
far nlmost everson ave been exemplified 
There is pa) sction of ‘the late war. 

nota military man, in this country 
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cient corps of light.troops, proportioned to 


all disputes {é 


‘urn your eyes to the men, ot whose 


others have made ther owg ' 
Just as the state hath failen, their pri- xe 
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(that has been on service), who has not per- wh 
ceived the necessity of adopting a mode of Ju 1 
fighting, by which British troops have a!- a 
ways been bafiled, in an enclosed or moune A i 
tainous country; is it not therefore surprising aa 
that men who have had opportunities of re- ae | 
marking this, and who have the direc. ; 
tion of the army, should not give it the shape get. 
that is necessary to a country of that de- iy 
scription, which ours undoubtediy is, and Pe f- 
which indeed is almost the general face of Ber 
Europe? ———In the formation of an amy, ¥ 




















































it would be unpardonable to calculate siniply 

on defensive operations, and to make ar- 
rangements suited only to our own country. 

I cannot therefore mean that we should sa- 

crifice any advantages our tactics might 
possess, merely because they did not accord 

with the features of this country, and if the 
establishment of light troops (properly call- 

ed so,) were alone calculated to be useful ig 
England, and did not add to our superiority . 
when employed in foreign countries, [ wie ste 
should certainly not be so strenuous for its cot 
adoption, but when it is confessed that ti- nt 
railleurs do give superiority to an army, in has 2 
an enclosed mountainous or woody country, 
in proportion to the enémy’s deficiency in 
them, is it not to be lamented that we are 
without them? The misfortune is, that it is 
not owing to any doubt about their advan- ee 
tages that we have none; but, it is because 
we persuade ourselves that we do possess 
troops of that description. It is continually | 
objected that we have a light company in “is 
each regiment in the service, and that the ra ¢: 
aggregate of these companies forms a suffi- Bi) 


the extent of our army. There is certainly 
a company in every regiment, called the 
light company, but who can consent to al- 
low them that appellation, when they ate 
armed, clothed, drilled, and appointed; (with 
the exception of a green feather) if the sathe 
manner-as the grenadiers? Itis, besides, ne 
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torious, that these companies know woul ‘ 
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of the movemeuts of the tirailleurs, and 
are always exercised -in rhe solid principles 
of the battalion. In the mancuvres of the 
g-giment, they have seldom any distinct 
part to act, but are generally cousidered as 
any other of the companies, and practised in 
the same formations. ‘To ascertain the 
truth of this, it is only necessary to apply to 
the general orders for the exercise of the 
troops, and to the custom of the different 
regiments in the service. But, even allow- 
ing that our light companies were taught the 
use of theitie and the movements of urail- 
leurs, unless their clothing is changed and 
distribution altered, nothing is done; for, it 
is impossible that troops dressed in red, the 
most conspicuous colour that is, should ever 
be able to perform the various tricks of U- 
railiecurs, who should bé accustomed to the 
practice of every kind of stratagem. How 
easily might two or three hundred men, 
cressed in green, and properly accoutred, 
steal into a wood unperceived, and, |, ing on 
the ground, covered with a few branches, 
elude the observation ot patroles, who are 
never too exact in their search? Men train- 
ed to this kind of wartare, under an offieer 
of genius and experience, are capable of any 
thing : no height would be inaccessible, or 
wood impassible, and the constant disquie- 
tude they would give the enemy would often 
make him uneasy, independent of the ad- 
vantages gained by the destruction of simall 
dépots, the interruption of convoys, the 
taking of prisoners, and ‘in short, all the con- 
sequences of that partisan war, which was 
at one time so much the fashion, which has 
given way to greater operations, it is true, 
but which | see no reason tor total), leying 
aside, tor though much may be said against 
these independent movements, which did 
jot lead to any gencral object, and which 
might perhaps, degenerate into a kind of 
piracy, unless attended to, it undoubtedly 
was the school for forming officers, and that 
is not an inconsiderable circumstance in its 
favour. =— But, there is one great argument 
in favour of tirailleurs, which is, that they 
are in general use in the armies of Europe, 
aud that alone is a sufficient cause for their 
institution ip ours. We must keep pace 
with the improvements that our enemies 
may bave made in the art of war, or we shal] 
be so for back as to be unable to Oppose 
them. If the armies of Europe were en- 
.tirely composed of infantry, that nation who 
f first used cavalry in any a tion thet admit- 
ped tt would have a decided advantage. Jt 
becomes, theretore, necessary for all the 
others to have cavairy. The same may be 


said with respect 0 artillery, wih respect to 
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the invention of the musket, and lastly, oj 
the bayonet; aud why should it not app'y to 
Urailleurs? If a new sysiem of warfare has 
given superiority in certain situations | 


enemy, why should not we destroy 

practising that system ourselves ?——W jjat 
are the reinarks of the British troops, who 
have returved from the different expeditions 


of the late war :—Whenever they admit ony 
advantages on the part of the enemy, they 
invariably attribute them to their rtleires. 
In speaking of the attack or defence of 
posts, they particularise the galling tire 

the riflemen, as their greatest obstacles, and 
lament thet their own want of such troops 
exposed thea entirely to those of the eneny. 
—Will they ever mention the light compa- 
nies of the army as having supplied ther 


place? They know them to be incapable of 


it, aod would as soon look to grenadicts.— 
It is the misfortune of our service, that we 
have one arbitrary system, which is to be 
pursued equally in plains and in mountains, 
aod never to yield to natural obstacles. A 
British army, in a close country, makes 4s 
ridiculous a figure as an old man attempting 
to perfurm the feats of youth. You s¢ 
erenadiers, loaded with accoutrement!s ébu 
bagpage, skipping about en tirai//curs, 00° 
endeavouring to perform operations ‘cy 
never were calculated for, This most 4~ 
ways be the case, as long as we continue to 
form our tactics on the principles of 
When military men take great gevc- 
rais for their models, it is their genius : 

character that is to be their example, ! 

their operations. Ifa general were pow '° 
aitempt to execute the plan of a campe': 

in the way of our great masters in the arl ot 
war, he could not avoid failing. Let thos 
men at the head of our armies, who seem * 
religiously careful not to deviate from! 
tacties of Ramilies and Blenheim, ask ther 
selves, if Marlborough and Eugene, We" 
they to command armies in the present 2) 
would preserve the system tliat won thet 
those battles ?>———Our service is as mie” 
asany in the world; but we do not alwa;’ 
choose tbe best models; we almost scom = 
take an idea from the French; every 5" 
ment is answered by saying, that, 0° equ 
ground, and in’ equal numbers, we C8" 
ways beai them; without considering °°" 
fw opportunities they give us = eos 
thea with these advantages.—! will grat 

that we can beat them in what is called . 
Hghting, and where they cannot avail gw) 
selves of their tirailleurs, which was the a 
in Egypt, an open country ; but 1 am a 
suaded, that in a mountain war, OOF st i 
ricrity would be lost, iu consequence Of ¢ 
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deficiency in light troops.—In the present | perform.——In disapproving of the mecha- 


formation of the British army, I see no posi- 
tion so secure as a plain; because, in a close 
country, all the advantages are for the ene- 
my. Deosts that to them would afford secu- 
riy for treir flanks and cover for their front, 
are, to us, SO many traps, that we cannot 
remain near to, without danger ; and, until 
we are convinced, that our Aight compantes 
are not dight troops, it will continue to be 
the case. ———It would be an endless labour 
to particularise the various advantages of ti- 
leurs: besides, it would be an unneces- 
ry one.—I am persuaded that the Com- 
nander in Chief, as well as almost every ge- 
neral in the service, are aware of them; 
how then can it be accounted for, that such 
troops ere not established ? I am at a loss to 
discover the true cause; but can only attri- 
bule it to that infatuated attachment to a 
system, which was adopted before such con- 
siderable improvements were made in the 
ort of war, but which has never suffered the 
suallest change in consequence. ‘The prin- 
cipal merit of this system consisted in its 
being the only one, and because it accorded 
With the stiff parade ideas of a few persons, 
Wwio only understood what is called ‘* play- 
“ing soldiers.” It has never been sanc- 
tioned by the experience of its benefit, and 
the theory of it has b ardly ever been appli- 
cable, It will be at length acknow- 
iedged, that a general, in making war, should 
lay aside the mathematician; tbat, in di- 
recting the operations of men, the compass 
and ruler are useless instruments, and that, 
in order to call into action the fall powers of 
FN soldier, we are to apply to him general 
Principles, not the doctrine of machinery.— 
Chis remark will be disagreeable to a great 
Portion of officers; for, they are almost 
vaiversally taught to sacrifice every thing 
iv method and precision: all considerations 
f\ve way to this, and the advantages that 
might be gained by celerity of movement, 
mar —_ to preserve the showy 
vada oe points, lines, distances, and the 
Pees mations, perpendicular, parallel, 
‘“onal, &e. &c.——We seem to forget 
‘wait the art of war is to be learned in tt 
slady of men, and ct earned in the 
' cndeianies Des ey our tactics should be 
ther thes rs on their Telations ra- 
men ae the Shang eee priaciples.— As 
re thoela he san implements of war, 80 
ture, habits, mcd into consideration their na- 
them righil ’ we poem in erder to apply 
to redace Gui not senselessty endeavour 
we can pot in o we of clock-work, that 
but whieh ietineanaaie mien ier? 
moment N to their original state, the 

they have more serions dgties to 
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nical state, to which the British army is ap- 
proaching, in consequence of the system it 
has adopted, I do not mean to take from the 
merit of the general, who was the author, or 
rather compiier of it; his labours prove 
him to have been calculated for the task; 
but, there are two species of good officers, 
in one of which he mey be classed,——T he 
first is a general who can make the disposi-« 
tion of an attack, and execute it with vigour 
and judgment; he is well acquainted with 
the detail of all the duties and arrangements 
of troops, can mark out a camp, trace works, 
and sketch the face of a country; he can 
draw plans and views, measure distances, 
drill regiments, and, in short, understands 
what is generally called all the duties of an 
officer, in this country, where the acquire- 
ments of an officer are more attended, to 
than the qualities. Such aman is held up 
to admiration: and, indeed, he has claim 
tosome, and might ti! a subordinate station 
with considerable merit and even eclat,-——— 
The other species of officer is a general 
whose mind embraces all the duties of bis 
profession, without dwelling on its details: 
his imagindtion leads him to all the re- 
sources which war affords, and his judgment 
directs him intheir application. Accustom- 
ed to superior thought, he is more calculated 
to devise the plan of a campaign, than the 
surprise of a post; he is more conversant ia 
maps than in plans: it would be more diffi- 
cult for him to trace a werk than to deter- 
inine its position and perceive its advan- 
tages: his talents are various, his abilities 
enable him to distinguish all the daties of 
his situation, and to give to each of them 
the consideration it merits: he does not ate 
tach equal importance ta al!, but separates 
the valuable parts from the dross and frip- 
pery, with which they are too frequently ase 
sociated: he understands the geography, 
history, and politics of the country he makes 
war in, the genius of the inhabitants, the 
produce of the soil, its riches, and manuface 
tures, and in short, every thing that can be 
turned to his advantage. Such a man is 
calculated for a Commander in Chief. In 
the British service there is but one officer 
who has shewn himself to be of that deserip- 
tion, and that is Lornv Hutcuin-on: the 
rest, generally speaking, have displayed more 
of the post captain than the general.—--I 
have been insensibly led from the original in- 
tention of this letter, which was mefely to 
suggest, or rather repeat the necessity of 
substituting in the place of our light com- 


panies, troops capable of perform 
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appointed, and formed in battalions, not at- | to enslave, and to destroy the very land in ri 
tached by companies, to the different regi- | which we breathe; theo, I say, there is no oc 
ments—the greatest proof of the impropriety | leisure for the learned subtleties of doctors tic 
of this distribution is, that, on service, the | and civilians, or for the diplomatic contro. en 
different compames are almost always col- versies of nainisters and ambassacors in thei; try 
lected into battalions, from which it appears, | cabinets and congresses; then the honesiest qt 
that it is considered the best mode. In | doubt, the most conscientious scruple, of gic 
the establishment of corps of tirailleurs, I | the fairest and most loyal man; then all $10 
cannot agree with the common opinion, that | hesitation, of whatever character, falls, in ne 
young troops or recruits would answer as | my estimation, little short of the foulesi and $10 
well, or even better than any other.- Itis | rankest treason; then all duties are can- bit 
soldiers who have seen a few campaigns, and | celled, all are at least suspended, save one fe: 
who understand the ruses de guerre, itis the | alone; one only duty, one ouly function, ed 
old hands who are best calculated for a ser- | remains for an honest man—that of defend- ha 
vice where a great deal depends on indi- | ing his country. Nevertheless, inpress- t0 
vidual intelligence and experience.——It | ed as I am with this sentiment, firm as | opt 
would be needless to give any hints for the | am in this principle, it is yet matter of for 
training or raising such corps; the War- | much and serious consolation to be assured, gre 
Office is full of memorials on the subject; I | that we have nothing to reproach ourselves the 
shall, therefore, only remark, that a compa- | with, even in the grounds and origin of this the 
ratively small sum of money, employed in | contest; that we can confidently claim, not fie 
this way, would render the metropolis more | only the clear and indisputable virtues of but 
secure than the millions that may be ex- | Justice and moderation, but properties more a0 
pended in fortifying it.———I am, Sir, your | questionable in the controversies of nations, pe 
Obedient servant, VELITES. I mean those of meekness and forbearance. cot 

Oviober Oth, 1803. Instead of the criminal indulgence of unjust pot 
= or inordinate ambition ; instead even of the the 
SPEECH more legitimate indulgence, legitimate vp- shh 
i ; ' der such provocations as ours, of an ardent ad 
OF THE RIGHT HON. LORD MINTO, : a Ww dir 
a ‘and lofiy. spirit; our conduct has ratoer : 
at 2 General Meeting of the County of Rox- | touched, perhaps, the opposite extreme ot ain 
burgh, held at Jedburgh, on the 15th of | a too tolerant, a too bending, a too comp!y- rn 
August, 1803, on moving an Address to bis | ing temper. His Majesty has surely sutii- er 
NMajesty—Ordered by the Meeting to be | ciently evinced to us and to the world, the an 
printed and circulated. | sincerity of his solicitude for the repose of aad 
GEN TLEMEN,—Iu matter of such high | his subjects and the tranquillity of Europe, *t 
import as the quarrels of nations, and the | by the many and important sacrifices be an 
Just solemn appeal to the sword, our first | made to those paternal and beneficent views ref 
solicitude undoubtedly should be, to ascer- | at the late peace. The same pacific dispo- — 
tain that our cause is just. And yet, it | sition has been displayed ia every hour ol bey 
must be acknowledged, there are situations | the short interval which has elapsed be- = 
(such, precisely, as that in which, by the | tweeo the conclusion of that peace and the re 
dict and choice of the enemy, we are now | recent rupture. Notwithstanding all the Fn 
placed) which must of necessity supercede | valuable concessions formally assented to 10 7 
even that primary consideration. For al- | the treaty; notwithstanding the immense, ys 
though bo man can feel more strongly than | and I must say to us the dangerous aggro A 
myself, the enormous, irremissible guilt of | dizement of our rival, to which we then Ps 
those whe would plunge two nations into | subscribed; confiding, no doubt, in the neW 4 : 
the wretched calamities of war, either upon | protessions of moderation and amity, Javish- rg: 
Unjust, or upon frivolous and inadequate | ed with sufficient profusion by the eveny ” 
grounds ; yet, 1 inust fairly say, speaking | on that occasion ; we have ever since beco a 
As a plivaic man, as a subject, asa citizen | the spccta:ors of fresh conqaests, and the id 
f any country in the world, when that | objects of fresh insult and outrage, as fast of 
rt rete iy eB rtparey wo we are bot val as events of that nature could succeed each por 
wocrating wiciher we shail engage in war, | other. Scarcely a week, 1 would venture a 

Just onainjust, or whether in its prosecution | to say, not a month has passed, without fe 

“Wwe shall cal ry our arms aggressively into some enormous stride of French ambitioa try 
the territories of another nation; but when | towards universal monarchy, and, as the é 
Oar OWP Coasts are threatened, when the | rich recompense which was’ to crow? pa 

siya ios sya pronennced and insolent- | toils, as the last and. brightest of her twas « 
_ProCenmes By ig enemy, ia to conquer, | labours, towards the fipal overthrow of 1 
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52} 
rival empire. This, then, is the broad 
occasion of the war; for it is a misconcep- 
tion, but a misconception into which the 
enemy bas not been sparing of art or indus- 
try to mislead the world, to imagine that the 
question between us has turned on any sin- 
gle point, or on any one particular posses- 
sion, Malta was, indeed, the most promi- 
nent and ostensible feature in the discus- 
sions which preceded the renewal of hosti- 
lities; but Malta was io truth but the last 
feather which broke at length the overload- 
ed back of British patience. The war itself 
had a deeper root, ‘The true provocation 
to that war, that provocation which left no 
option and admitted of no delay, is to be 
found in the Jarger and more general 
ground to which I have just adverted; in 
the unheard-of extent already acquired to 
the French dominion ; in the yet unsatis- 
fied and insatiable ambition of that power ; 
but above all, in her irreconci!eable, bitter, 
and rancorous hatred of the British nation. 
——The French government would, no 
doubt, have preferred the insidious course 
in which it had found so many facilities, to 
the hazard of open war. The wish of 
France, it must be presumed, would have 
been to advance, rather circuitously than 
directly, and, as it were, in front, to her 
aim. This policy is obvious; for her re- 
cent experience must naturally have in- 
cuced an expectation, that by these means 
sue might obtain a yet further prolongation 
of that acquiescence to which she was ac- 
Customed in those more remote, but not 
ey Certain preparations of our ruin. But 
doied thi aa by have been hurried 
rOWr? ‘ . ittle 
beyond, sills a cr successes, a little 
en PS, precise line of her 
n more deliberate system. Having ac- 
complished her views on the Continent ; 
he consolidated her immense power in 
chia hel eae nna and with more Celerity 
ot ¢ tan cu ations could have promised, 
advised, abe’ feona might | Perhaps, have 

stinctly threatened the Rite’ and’ onc 
“ssential interests of G aay Sipgt 
very next shar s of | reat-Britain, The 
obliquely, ‘walwnaee sul aimed a little 
indeed.” She was ta “< een a deadly one 
of Malta; from tke ret the possession 
Power in Egypt aie, ak resettled her 
Position, to have certai 9 ¢ et “nesarable 
turbed, but as she : wtf instantly dis-. 
truth, as she frank! oped, and, to say the 
Ceclired, to hit y Snough but insaltingly 
empire ia the Eat. Herston ee toon 
* ‘engtle the uuniost ‘erat oF" patific ecls 
“OF pacific endu- 








.pacific, safe, and bloodless hostility, he is 








distinctions amongstus, ip the prow fos 
pote laws; whic bles every mao | 
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rance. Here it was at least impossible that 
our own government should consent to bes 
come the very instrument of such cesigns ; 
to lend their hand, and put their shoulder, 
as it were, by the voluntary surrender of 
Malta (a demand wholly unwarranted in 
those circumstances by the treaty), not only 
to the certain, but to the prompt and ap- 
proaching ruin of the nation, Here then 
the stand was made. ‘There are those who 
may have thought it should have been made 
earlier; but let me ask, where {s that Eng- 
lishman to be found who would have wish- 
ed it deferred a day later? France then in- 
terrupte| in ber slower, but less arduous 
and more certain plan of hostility ; disturb- 
ed in the very act of winding her distant 
toils around as; prevenied from crippling 
and dissevering the limbs and members of 
our empire; detected, in a word, and dri- 
ven from the covert approaches of fraud 
and policy, calls in her scattered skirmish- 
ers, collects her strength, and strikes die. 
rectly at the heart.—— Such is the short 
but true account of these events, Our 
enemy has waged one continued war vpon 
us, from the day on which he signed the 
peace ; and now that he is arrested in that 
constrained per force either to abandon his 
last and fondest hope, that which has been 
the motive, and, in his estimation, was to 
be the rich fruit of all his past, but other- 
Wise barren, unrequited labours, the over- 
throw of the British empire; or to try, as 
the only course not yet barred against him 
(and I trust it will prove not only his last 
but his forlorn hope), to try bis fortune in 
the only open coutest he is capable of main- 
taining with us; a contest for the metro- 
polis itself of our empire, for the very soil 
and territory of these kingdoms. We 
have but this question, then, to resolve— 
shall we defend our country, or resigo i? 
And first, I ask, what is that country ? 
What is this golden prize for which we ate 
to contend? A country, rich in all the 
blessings tha€ are derived from a free and 
equal government; a government which 
seems to have grown and matured itself by 
the continued exercise of wisdom in the 
lawgivers, and virtue in he people, through 
a long series of ages; which has been sanc- 
tioned by the applause, and even by the 
acknowledged envy of the whole world; 
but the excellence of which is yet bettes 
proved, by the unceasing progress of the 
people in every species of prosperity and 
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every degree, alike, to acquire the fair fruits 
of honest industry, of useful talents, of 
genius, and even of fortune ; and when ac- 
quired, secures alike to all, the firm posses- 
sion of their own; a government which, 
thus perfect in theory, has been administer- 
ed, through the whole at least of our gene- 
ration, by the most virtuous, the most just, 
the most benevolent man in the nation. 
Such is the Sovereign whom we are sum- 
moned to renounce; such the Government 
which we are commanded, by an insolent 
stranger, to exchange for his foreign yoke. 
Let me ask once again, what is that 
country we would defend? Jt is that in 
which we have all drawn our first breath ; 
which has reared us kindly to strength and 
manhood; which has been our mother and 
eur tender nurse; it is that in which the 
ashes of our fathers are deposited ; it has 
been our cradle, and is the hallowed tomb 
of ovr ancestors, It is that in which we 
have contracted the most sacred engage- 
ments, the dearest relations of human life ; 
here we have found the companions of our 
childhood, the friends of our youth, the 
geniler partuers of our lives; bere our me- 
mory points at every turn to some haunt of 
infancy, to the scene of some endearing 
hour, of some treasured recollection in ma- 
turer age; in fine, to some resistless motive 
of love and filial duty. Tosum up all in 
one word, it is our country ! our dear, our 
native land! That monster never breathed, 
so far distorted from the forms of nature, 
whose bosom has not acknowledged that 
strongest instinct, that most universal pas- 
sion, that most rational and most virtuous 
affection of all those which God has im- 
planted in the breasts of bis creatures—the 
Jove of his country. I speak to those whose 
hearts are, at this moment, glowing with 
it, and I need not fan the holy flame.—— 
Let us next contemplate the evils we are 
called upon to avert from this country 
which we. love. First, the utter aboli- 
tion of our own free, happy, ancient, and 
fndependent domestic government, which 
must make room for a new foreign tyranny, 
founded on the dreadful charter of conquest, 
maintsined and administered every hour of 
fits existence by the edye of the sword. 
Wo man, I presume, is ignorant that the 
subjection of one nation to another is the 
fowest and most abject state of human yas- 
salage ; and that the oppression of a fo- 
Higa master, that master too a conqueror, 
ds More dreadful, as it is more shameful, 
Mhan the Worst imaginable evils of domestic 
~ What must it then appear to pur 
who will have to contrast its bitter- 
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ness with the sweets of our present happy 
and honourable freedom ?——The first evo- 
sequence of such a degradation is to bre»! 
the heart, to sink the spirit of the whole 
nation. Every energy, whether of the phy 
sical or mental powers, every sinew of |a- 
borious industry, every spring of genius, 
feels the enervating influence of shame, ot 
sorrow, and despair; every thing that is 
worthy, every thing that is honourable, 
every thing that is useful, every thing that 
might even console, sickens, and expires 
under the withering touch of power, while 
passive disgrace and ruin alone survive, or 
seem to haunt, like pale and discontented 
ghosts, the relics of departed happiness and 
glory.——Commerce and marutfacjure are, 
of course, extinguished. For where are 
we to look for capital or credit without se- 
curity; and where are ingenuity, inven- 
tion, application, diligence, and labour to 
be found without reward ? That commerce, 
and all the smiling treasures it diffused 
amongst us; those manufactures, and all 
the thriving multitudes they fed, must va- 
nish from the land; or the fruits and pro- 
fits of the little that may yet cling to its 
native soil must be transported to other 
climes; must pass to the benefit of strang- 
ers; must pamper the proud and insolent 
luxury of the new, but universal metropolis 
of the world !——Shall we hope, at least, 
io retain the produce of our own soil? 
Who shall insure, even in this, our preca- 
rious tenure ? Who shail promise that these 
foreigners will condescend to read, or wil 
respect our charters and our infeftments: 
Where, in what region that they have yet 
visited, has the hand of rapine been staye¢ 
by wax or parchment? But grant us ovr 
barren acres, for barren they must then be ; 
what will be the amount of their produce 
when not a husbandman, from one extre- 
mity of the island to the other, shall have, 
I do not say a security, but an expectation, 
a hope, to reap what he has sown? For 4s 
to our boasted security of property, thet 
root and foundation of prosperity, it has v9 
nished from the land; all property, gre* 
and small, permanent and transitory, mvs! 
be held at will, and at the will of those 
whose rapacity seems to accommodate itsel! 
to every dimension of plunder, and to de- 
vour alike the rich man’s treasure and the 
poor man’s mite. Who does nor know that 
the extent of the tyrant’s exaction has ° 
other measure than the mere physieal caps 
city of the slave to “administer to it? Let 
not those who have no property hope 
escape. They shall pay with their bodies; 
shall toil at hom: for some upstart com 
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missary, some general, or some sergeant He was instrumental in deposing, in de- 
. the general, and their wages a conn g, in mur lering a prines who had 


who may play 
shail be blows ; or, instead of 
selection, perhaps one in a hundred, 
fend, in some rare emergency, their own 
fireside, they shall be dragged, every man 
distinction, to supply 
rench soldiers, now mes their masters ; 
» perish in the room of Frenchmen in the 
most pestilent climates i the globe, fight- 
jig the cause of their oppressors. — Such 
ht and hasty sketch of the general 
and public o ppression of a conqueror, but 
has any one imagined, can any one imagine, 
who has not witnessed it, the infinite, the 
various, the unnumbered, and innume rable 
ramifications, of private, of individual, 

subaltern rapine and vexation, which seem 
to shoot from such a stem? ‘The conquer- 
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ing government can spread ovly a sort of 


sweeping desolation over the land. Some 
lew may stoop, and hope to escape. But 
these pages and train-bearers of oppression 
make cleaner work of it. 
pelly and subordinate extortioners, these 


swarms of minute locusts, penetrate like 


snow into the closest recess and refage of 


usery; they bite close, as it were, what 
the broader tooth of the master was oblig- 
ed to spare. But why should I dwell on 
su ‘ images ? wy shonid I enlarge Ou 
Sti hb topics? Is it not enor ch tO Sav, that 
the aim professed by the ene my’, 1s the con- 
quest of our coun try . the d molition of our 
S wereion’ s throne, the abolition of our free 
meveroment, the bondage, the pillage, and 


een the massacre of the peopi le ? Si 


e? Sich then 
are tae evils against which our country calls 
for our protecting y arms. ~Let us next ia- 


qui ré W ho 1S this es ongue ror > \ vho is h em 
Whio 





presumes to number these kingdoms 
aready amongst his provinces? who is he 
wha » would usurp the firm and lawful throne 
bese realms ers? comes, in the first 
ace, no doubt, well! practised in usurpa- 
His usurpations are of no ordinary 
they are double, complicated villanies. 
- irst sapported the usurpation of others, 
it he might next usarp on the usarper, 
He started the hamble and servile tool, the 
, UNprincipled, but cruel aud unmere - 
jostrament of the French Comunittees 
1 Directory. On these he mourable func- 
8 he founded his first fortanes, and con- 
era a very them, until, by the very 
servi - Rory in this detestable 
great to baw thourht himeelf sufficiently 
Neber ee the blood of his sanguinary 
shad es Masters to all be had already 
nail if service, wand to erect bis own 
pation er the traginents of theirs; —— 
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Iministered mildly and benevolently, et 
eat in his own person, a government, 
hich, whatever may be ‘paid of it, rested 
on the venerab!e sanction of many centn- 
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ries. This he did, forsooth, for the im- 
provement of liberty; and the first use the 
same man made of a power usurped on 
that cround from the legal sovereign of an 
established and constitutional rovernment, 
was, to reduce the same people to the most 
deplorable condition of domestic slavery ; I 
mean, to crush them under the sullen ‘in 
gloomy weight of a military despotism.——— 
‘Yo other nations he uniformly promised 
protection and favour, respect of persons, of 
property, of religion, and laws; emancipa- 
tion from tyranny; anew influx, or a new 
creation of wealth and prosperity ;— his ap- 
roach was, in fine, to he an sera of some 
ew millenniom. Of most of those coun- 
tries he has made desolated provinces; and 
in his passage through the rest his footsteps 
may uniformly be tracked in the blood and 
tears of their inhabitants.-——[n religion, 
his first and only sincere profession was 
atheism. But be has shifted from month 
to month, from week to week, and still, as 
occasion served, from Atheist to Christian, 
from Christian to Mahometan, from Maho- 
metan back to the head of the Catholic 
and, believe me, if we should ever 
behold this pions Portens in these king- 
doms, we shail find him a good Episcopae 
lian, an austere Presbyterian, a zealous Lu- 
theran, a sincere Calvinist, an inspired Mé- 
ee a scrupulous Quaker—all and every 
thing, from county to county, and from pa- 
rish to pai ish, from church to conventicle, 
and from conventicle to the field, in the 
vain hope (for vain I am sure it would 
prove) that some of our deluded p1stors, or 
some deluded portion of their flocks, should 
admit him with-a litte more facility into 
their fold, there to profess at length his 
own and his only true faith—the religion 
of the wolf, ——What shall 1 add? I should 
be Joath to load even an enemy with un- 
tonnded calumny. We shall soon, perhaps, 
have an opportunity of measuring with him 
braver and more generous weapons than 
the tongue. Yet, in the name of truth and 
of outraged humanity, F mast not close my 
feeble sketch of this prodigy of gail, with- 
out proclaimiog aloud, tht this man, who 
would have us abandon our virti6ts Sove- 
reign and bend our koees at his own detest- 
ed footstool, is he who fied from his defeat- 
ed and perishing army—is he: who murder- 


chureh ; 


ed in ovid blood four thousand disarmed g 
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prisoners—is the deliberate poisoner of his 
own sick and wounded comrades! Let us 
turn quickly from this shocking, this dis- 
gusting picture, and let us contemplate 
more grateful objects.——Who are those 
whom the man I have thus descri¥ed has 
dared to claim already for his slaves >—— 
] shall not encroach upon your indulgence, 
by sounding the praises of the whole Bri- 
tish nation. It were a theme pleasing in- 
deed, but too vast for the limits of this oc- 
casion. Let us content ourselves rather 
with turning our eyes still a littl more 
homeward; and let me esk, who are those 
whom I have now the honour to address? 
——Can we lovuk, in the whole range of 
this country, upon a hill, upon a plain, up- 
on a river, nay, upon a glen, or on a burn, 
in which we shall not recognize some me- 
morial of a brave ancestry? This country, 
placed as it was for centuries on the very 
frontier of an enemy—this people, living 
as they did from childhood to old age con- 
stantly in the advanced posts, as it were, 
of one great camp—this country and this 
people have transmitted to us all some tro- 
phy, some monument of ancient prowess. 
A happy revolution in our political rela- 
tions has, indeed, for a considerable pe- 
riod, sheathed the swords, unstrung the 
bows, and rusted the spears of our fami- 
ies. Iam among the first to hail and gra- 
tulate that happy change. But is it pos- 
sible that these blessings, which have add- 
ed new value to the country which claims 
our aid, should have obliterated the race, 
should have changed the men who inhabit 
it? Are we not still the sons, and, I trusr, 
no degenerate sons, of those fathers? Does 
not their blood still flow in our yeins, still 
beat in our hearts, still warm and inflame 
our breasts? Am I not at this moment 
surrounded by many illustrious names, once 
worn by warriors who fought so often, and 
fought so bravely, in the cause of their 
country? And should we sbrink before the 
invaders of their tombs? their very bones, 
I, think, would rise to chide us! In 
such a cause, what need of motives? Yet 
are there rewards which even the brave 
need not blush to covet. First, the con- 
sciousness that we have done our duty— 
that fullest and highest recompense of bu- 
map action—that purest and most perfect 
consolation, which takes the sting clean 
opt of every eyil.——Next, the gratitude 
f our country and the applause of poste- 
rity. abe love of glory is the passion of 
the Brave add generous, and is worthy of 
adit by t side of patriotism itself, 
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exertion. ‘These rewards will not be want. 
ing. These whose chance it will have 
been to fail bravely in this holy cause, wi)! 
have paid to their posterity that debt of 
honour which they still owed to their an- 
cestors, They have worn their ancien: 
honours on the title, perhaps, of descent 
alone. They will now have won with 
their own swords, and transmit from their 
own hands, fresh and blooming glory to 
Their ashes will be consecrar- 
ed by the tears of their country, the'r 
names will be canonized by its grateful re- 
membrance.—— Those who shall survive, 
those who shall be distinguished in the 
noble conflict, those who shall return vic- 
turious, must meet a reward too bright, too 
transporting, to be painted by me. [ see 
them followed by the shouts and by the 
gaze of admiring and grateful multiiudes ; 
1 see them greeted by the acclamation of 
neighbours; J see them overwhelmed in 
the embraces, bathed in the proud, but 
fond and joyful tears of parents, of sisters, 
of danghters ; I see them rushing, perhaps, 
into the open arms of still more tender 
welcomers; for beauty and virtuous love 
are assigned by Providence itself to be the 
meed of brave and honourable men. 


—- —- os 


CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


The following letter has been received 
from a clergyman of the Church of England. 
It was acccempanied with another letter, 
which had been transmitted to him, as mi- 
nister of a parish situated near the metropo- 
lis, which letter was a circular froma body 
of persons, styling themselves, *‘ Tne 5So- 
“ cirnTy FOR THB SUPPRESSION oF VICE. 
This circular states, that the Rev. Mr. Rusu, 
minister of Chelsea, together with his two 
church-wardens, Messrs. Sr1ppDER and Feir- 
HAM, have addressed to their parishioners 
“ an admonition respecting the profanation 

of the Lord's day, which admonition (we 

Sociciy hope will serve as an example 10 

the minister and church-wardens of ever? 

parish in the kingdom.” ‘Phus put in pre 
session of the subject, the commentary Ws 
be read with more advantage. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,——Having received the circular let- 
ter which you will find enclosed, directed to 
me asa beneficed clergyman, I think myse!! 
at liberty to comment on its contents, an 
on the nature of that society which bas 
thought proper to address it to me——l he 
letter itself can be considered in three light 
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with a trumpet in the cornets of our streets 
the superiof piety ot Messrs. Rush, Stidder, 
aod Feltham—or, as a puff oblique to pro- 
claim aloud with their own mouths the mo- 
dest zeal of these guinea religionists, with 
some view to procure fresh subscriptions, or, 
what is much more probable, a sly, im- 
pudent insinuation, that the ministers of the 
establiched Church either do not know, or will 
not do their duty——an insinuation, which 
the dissenting part of the society are very 
eager to propagate, and which the true 
church nen among them are not over wise to 
believe or to sanction.—-—I am as ready as 
any one of the society, whether he has im- 
bibed his opinion from observation or expe- 
rience, to acknowledge “ the crying sins 
“which are laid to the nation’s charge,” 
among others “ the profanation of the 
“ Lord's day,"—I am as ready “ to dread 
‘ the displeasure of the Almighty at a crisis 
“ like the present,” and not less so in times 
less calamitous. —I am as ready to use, and 
do constantly use, what by the way is very 
slightly hivted at in this alarming letter, 
“the mild endeavours of persuasion,” that 
my parishioners “ should keep the Sabbath- 
“ day holy,” and have no reason, generally, 
to complain of them,—and I do firmly be- 
lieve, that all my brethren of Sion College, 
and every where else, are equally active and 
zealous, and successful, without sounding a 
pharisaical trumpet to be heard of men, 
And in respect to the sins of the present age 
crying loader, or the profanation of the Sab- 
bath being more general, than at former pe- 
hig I am one of those who do not believe 
ue fact;—and, if it really were the case, I 
am one of those who think that the en- 
forcing of the laws in their utmost rigour, 
with the wailings and whinings of an hera- 
cite society, would rather tend to make 
Uhose sins more general—for every man of 
Pree Sense and discernment mast know, 
atsuch wailings excite ouly pity, ridicule, 
nee and that this is an age when 
hadit dernthy be prosecuied into piety.— 
cletevensnhaets or force be necessary, every 
a es ° possession of the ears of his 
trad Lary ours in every week, uncon- 
aye ves he has Burn in 
: . ih ers speaking, as tracta- 
Stidder ang Ree etear see as Messrs. 
them, ‘and tes am can be for the life of 
0d guna 4p at hand of integrity 
Without Me ® put the Jaws in execution, 
*uDererosatin operation of any self-clected 
clerical: o> v8 : ensorés morum, whether 
unden dys “es fo assume the sworn and 
sold of lash 2 of the parish priest, and to 
the vices out-of their parishion- 
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ers. —--Ailow me, Sir, a word.or two about 
« the extent of the exertions of this society 
‘‘ having been attended with considerable 
“ effect.”"—-Of the whole extent, indeed, [ 
am no judge, but as far as I do knows 
this ** considerable effect” they talk of should 
be read ** considerable mischiet.”—— You 
must have known that this society has pros 
secuted certain persons for selling obscene 
books and prints; every good man laments 
there are persons base enough to vend them 
at all, especially among boarding-school 
boys and girls; he will readily acknowledge 
such persons deserve heavy punishment; he 
will rejoice at their receiving it.—But, Sir, 
their crime from its nature sought secrecy; 
and would to God their punishment had 
done so; but that would not have suited the 
views, the interest, and the pride of this 
society ; the newspapers were instructed to 
give publicity to the prosecution; they de- 
taled circumstance by circumstance; they 
took care to inform both boys and girls that 
such publications were to be had, and when 
by negative descriptions they inflamed the 
curiosity and the natural warmth of youth, 
they most artlessly described the name of 
the vender, the strect he lived ia, and the 
very number of his house, which of course 
muitiplied and expedited the sate —This, 
Sir, was the “ considerable effect,” which 
1 know the society has produced in many la- 
mentable instances by the publicity of their 
exertions, and this is the only effect it could 
produce; the prosecution would have been 
as severe and as exemplary without it; the 
offender would have been as effectually, 
nay more effectually, stopped in his career, 
and there would have been much greater 
hope of his being reformed by the punish- 
ment.——Among ali the quackeries in this 
age of empiricism, whether.public or private, 
religious or moral, political or charitable, 
there are none so dangerous as the quackery: 
of reformation; for my own part, whatever 
these genUemen may do, I cau sce neither 
pleasure nor advantage in dabbling and 
raking like dirty children into the slime, 
and filth, and mud of the gully-hole, which 
can be attended with but one consequence, 
that of pulinuting the stream into which. it 





empties itself, —— Bat this is the age of clubs, 


and as far as man is a gregarious animal, 
there cen be no objection to his innocent en~ 


joyment of social whims and pleasures ;—but, 


{ hate as hypoeritical, I detest as abomina- 
ble, 1 dread. as dangerous, all reforming so» 
cisties, from the whig-club to the vice-clab; 
because our constitution does pot want 
mending by the factious; becanse our church, 
bas spfficieat purity aed sufficient posyer, ie 
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fecommend and regulate itself; because, | ¢#ys sight———Every officer, non-commissioned 


while the established clergy are so well dis- 
persed and so well disposed, through the 
whole kingdom, all interference with their 


exclusive duties promotes nothing but dis- 
sention and infidelity;—because the best 
mode of rendering the nation better would 
be for every individual to reform himself, to 
study to be quiet and mind his own busi- 
mess; and, because even those who would 
be most active in the suppression of vice, 
need only look into their own hearts to find 
sufficient employment for all their zeal and 
all their compassion.——I am, Sir, &c. &c. 
A Benefced Clergyman. 
Oct. 6, 103. 
DOMESTIC OFFICIAL PAPER. 

{Continue tf. om p. 5C >.) 

Pay atthe rate of 6s. per diem may he a!low- 
ed upon special application, throveh the Lord 
Licutenant, and upon a consideration of all the 
circumstances of the for an Adjutent 
(who hus served at least 5 years «s a Commis- 
sioned Officer in the Regulars, embodied Militia, 
Fencibies, or East India Company's Service) to re- 
gimeots of Yeomanry Cavalry, consisting of not 
Jess than 3co effective rank and file; but the per- 
manency of this allowance of pay must depend on 
the terms under which the Corps have agreed to 
be trained and exercised, and whether for a great- 
ev number of days than 20. Vay, ac 3s. 11d, 
per dicm, including gd. for the horse, mey be al- 
lowed upon special application, through the Lord 
Lieutenant, and upon a consideration of all the 
circumstances of the Corps, for a Serjeant Major 
(who has served at least 3 years in some of his Ma- 
jesty’s forees) to Corps of Cavalry of not less than 
120 effective rank and file. -The sum of 1201. 
per Troop per aon. will be issued half yearly, at 
the disposal of the Commandant, in lieu of pay to 
Serjeanis and Trumpeters, and of all other expen- 
ses whatsoever. if a Corps or any part thereof 
shall be called upon in cases of riot or disturbance, 
the charge of constant pay to be made for such 
services must be at the rate tollowing per diem, 
being the psy of the regular Cavaliy, and be sup- 
ported by a certificate trom his Majesty's Licute- 
nant or Sherif of the County, via. 


Corps, 











de te ae £.s. d. 
Colonel 11210 Adjutant ce Io o 
Liewt. Col. £ 3 0 Serj Maj. inclu- 
Major O39 3 dingod.ahorse O 2 11 
Captain © 14 7 Serjeanz do. oc 2ir 
Licutenant © 9 © Corporaldo. 9 24 
Cornet © $ o Trumpeterdo, © 2 4 
Quarter Mastero 6 Private do. 0 20 


Serjeants seceiving constant pay, and all Trum- . 
peters (or Buglemen) receiving pay, cither ar a 
daily or weckly rate, to be attested and made sub- 
ject to military law, uotil they shall be + gulasly 
discharged by the Commandant, as presciibed by 
statute 43 Geo, 2. cap. rer. 

An application must be made to the Secretary 
at War the Commandants of ; 
Corps of Yeomaur 
allowances granted to such regiments or corps ; 
— Feceiving his sanction to .h- claim, 

amount thereof may be craw... tor apas 
Ageng tor Volunteer Corps ia biils at 3> 


Regiments or 
when culy sceepied, tor the 


| ofhcer, and private man to take the Oath of Alle- 
| piance and Fide lity to his Mafesty, bis Heiis an 
Successors. ——The dites of the Commission 
Officers of Volunteer Corps rest with his Majesty's 
Secretary of State for the Homé Department, who 
must be addressed thiouehthe Lord Lieutenant of 
the Couvty.-——All proposals tor raising or aug. 
menting Yeomanry Corps for any alreration in the 
title of the Corps, or names of the officers must 
transmitted throuch the Lord Lieutenant of th 
County, to his Maje tv's Secretary of State for the 
Home Department.——~All applications for arms 
and accoutrements should be made through the 
Lord Licutenant of the County, directly to the 
Board of Ordnance; and all applications for am- 
munition for exercise and practice should be made 
through the Inspecting Field Officer of Yeomanry 
and Volunteers to the Board of Ordnance annual- 
ly. Ammunition for service should be drawa 
through the medium of the Inspecting Fieid 0 - 
ficer from the déndt under the orders of the Gene- 
ral Officer of the district. ——SfFhe arms, &c. fur 
nished by the Bosrd of Ordnance to Corps of Yeo 
manry Cavalry, aie as follows ;— 
Pistols 
Sabres with Scabbards 
Belts for ditto 

All effective members of Volunteer Corps and 


( For the whole comp!e- 
ment. 
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Companies accepted by his Majesty, are entitled to 
the exemptions from ballot allowed by 42 Geo. 2. 
c. 66. and 43 Geo. 2. cap. 121, provided that such 
persons are regularly returned ia the Muster So's 
to be sent in to the Lord Lieutenant or Clerk ” 
the General Mcetives of his County, at the times, 
inthe manner, and certified upon honour by the 
Commandant, in the torm prescribed by those pase 
and Schedules thereto annexed. ——The Montuy 
Returns should be transmitted to the Inspeciias 
Field Officer appointed to superintend the District 
in which the Corps is situated, and to the Secre- 
tary of State forthe Home Department. 
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REGULATIONS for the est chi Aerts, allowances, —¢ 
Voteonreer INTANI RY Corps, ACCEPTED ev 
SEQUENTLY 16 AUGUST 3)/, 1803.— Dated Ware’ 
fice, Septcmé yr 208 t, ROS; * 
A Regiment to consist of not more than 12 Cor , 

panies, nor less than 8 Companies. — A Rattaliv 

to consist of pot more than 7 Companies, ner 

than 4 Compantes.——A Corps to comsist of not 
less than 3 Companies.——Companies to consi! 
of not less than 6o, nor more than 120 privatcs.~ 

To each Company 1 Captain, 1 Lieutenant, I > 

cond Lieutenant or Ensign. ‘ic is however to 

he understood, that where the establishment of 
any Companics has been already fixed ata lower 
number by Government, it is to remaia unaltered 
by this reguiation.——Companies of 99° Privates 
and upwards to have 2 Lieutenants, and 1 5ecobe 

Lictitenant or Ensign ; or 3 Lieutenants, 1! 4 pane 

nadier or Light intantry Company. Regimens 

consisting of Lcoo privates, to have t Lieut. Co!. 

Commandant, 2, Lieut. Colonels, and 2 Majars~ 

No higher rank thaw that of Lieut. Col. Comme” 

dsntto be given, unless where persons have *' 

ready borne high rank in his Majesty's forces.——— 

Regiments of not less than Soo privates, to have t 

Lient Col. Commandant, t Lieut. Colonely and 2 

Majors——Regimeats of not tess than 49° Pr 

vates, to have 1 Licut. Col. Commandant, t Lice 

Colonel, and + Major.—-—Bartaltions of less thae 

48o pr.vares to have 2 Lieut. Col. and! Major. 

Corps coasistitig of 3 Compavics to have 5 42° 
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Commandant, and no other Field Officer. — Every 
Reo ment of $8 Companies or more may have I 
Con pany of Grenadiers, and « Company of Light 
Infantry, each of which ts to have 2 Lieutenants 
instead of x Lieutenant, and x Second Lieutenant 
or Ensign. ——Every Battalion of 7 Companies, 
| not less than 4, may have 1 Company of Gre- 
nadiers, or 1 Company of Light Infantry; which 
Company may have 2 Lieutenants instead of I, 
and 1 Second Lieutenant or Ensign. ——One Ser- 
‘cant and r Corporal to every 20 privates.———One 
Drummer to every Company, when not called out 
into actual service.--—Two Drummers when call- 


an 


ed out. 
STAFF. 

An Adjutant, Surgeon, Quarter-Master, and Ser- 
jeant Major, may be allowed on the estab!i,hment 
of Corps of sufficient strength, as directed by the 
Militia Laws; but neither the said Staff Officers, 
nor anv other Commissioned Officer, will have any 
pay or allowance whatever, except in the follow- 
mg cases, vir:——If a Corps, or any part thereof, 
sluil be called upon to act in cases of riot or dis- 
turbance, the charge of constant pay may be made 
for such services, for all the eff. ctive officers and 
men employed on such duty, at the following 
rates; the same being supported by a certificate 
from his Majesty's Lieutenant, or the Sheriff of 
the County; but if called out in case of actual in- 
vasion, the corps is to be paid and disciplined in 
ail respects as the regular Infantry ; the Artillery 
Companies excepted, which are then to be paid as 
the Roval At llery. 

+ diem. ad Per diem. s ad, 

Serjeant-Major 1 6 
and zs. 6Jj. per 
week in addi- 
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Dany a 
Lieut nant y 6 tion 
coud Lt.orEns.4 8 | Serjeant r 6 
utant 8 ©] Corporal 2 
wiarter-Master os 8 | Drummer r @ 
‘eon 10 ©] Private Pe 


‘aan instances in which pay will be allow- 
a. vovernment for any Individual of the Corps 
sah Seki called out, are those of an Adjutant 
the rand nt Major, for whom pay will be granted at 
ates following -—Adjutant, 6s. per diem; Ser- 
a Major, Ts. Gd. per diem, and 2s. 6d. per week 
77 dition, if authorized by his Majesty’s Secire- 
"2 OF State, in consequence of a particular ap- 
‘sian irom the Lord Lieutenant of the County, 
iodelpcest in the necessity of the case: but this 
stameas ~ be allowed under any circum- 
aden the Corps to which the Adjutant 
he, ong shall consist of not Jess than 500 effec- 
ive eet ae aud he shall have served at least 
lara enhodind ommussioncd Officer in the Regu- 
Company’, ms J lilitia, Fencibles, or East India 
the Seijeane sectee and unless the Corps to which 
less then. g00 ee may belong shall consist of not 
have served ‘et ective rank and file, and he shall 
iesty’s forees bare three years in some of his Ma- 
to he paid by PEE Serjeants of Companies are 
tive Compan; ~- , arishes to which their respec- 
Geo. Ll. ca meri. as is provided in the 43d 
Made for — i see. 11. and no charge to be 
to the War-Ofi-. the accounts to be transmitted 
ME Per man CC.—-——Pay at the rate of one shil- 
Within the roy 4 for twenty days exercise 
d Officers (not no the effective Non-commission- 
Parish) 1, cing Drill Serjeants paid by the 

vc Mmcrs and Privates of the Corps, 
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ed for the complete period of twenty days. 
When a charge of constant pay is made for an 
Adjutant or Serjeant Major, his former services 
must be particularly stated in the pay list where- 
in the first charge is made.——The allowance fot 
clothing is twenty shillings per man, once in three 
years to the effective Non-commissioned ( flicers, 
Drummers and Privates of the Corps.--—The ne- 
cessary pay lists will be sent from the War-Of- 
fice, addressed to the several Commandants, who 
will cause them to be filled up, and who will take 
care that the certificates be regularly signed when- 
ever the twenty days exercise shall have been come 
pleted and the clothing actually furnished te the 
men. The allowance for the twenty days exer- 
cise may be drawn for immediately, aad that for 
the clothing, in one month after the receipt of 
such pay lists at the War-Office, by bills, signed 
by the several Commandants, at thirty days sight, 
upon the general agent: unless any objection to 
the latrer charge shall be signified officially to the 
said Commandant in the meantime. The whole 
to be clothed ia red, with the exception of the 
Corps of Artillery, which may have blue clothing, 
and Rifle Corps, which may have green with black 
belts. Serjeant Major receiving constant pay, 
and Drill Serjeants paid by the parish, to be ai- 
tested, and to be subjecced to military law as un- 
der 43 Geo. Ill. cap, 121.——All applications for 
arms and accoutrements shall be made through the 
Lord Lieutenant of the County directly to the 
Board of Ordnance, and all applications for am- 
munition, for exercise and practice should be made 
through the Inspecting Field Officers of Yeomanry 
and Volunteers to the Board of Ordnance annual- 
ly. Ammunition for service should be drawn, 
through the medium of the Inspecting Field Offi- 
cer, from the dépét under che orders of the Genc- 
ral Oflicer of the District. The arms furnished 
by the Board of Ordnance to Corps of Voluntecr 
Infantry are as follow:—Muskets complete with 
accoutrements; drummers’ swords. and drums with 
sticks; spears for serjeants.——The articles fur- 
nished to Volunteer Artillery by the Board of 
Ordnance, are pikes, drummers’ swords, and drums 
with sticks.——Spears ai¢ allowed for serjeantsy, 
and pikes to any extent for accepted men not 
otherwise armed.——The following allowances, ia 











lieu of accoutrements, &c. where required, may be 


obtained on application by the Commandant of 
theCorps to the Board of Ordaance z—10». 6d. per 
set in lieu of accoutrements; 3s. each drummet’s 
sword belt ; 2s. each drum cariiage-Such Corps 
as have offered to serve free of expense, and have 
been accepted on those terms, can claim no allow 
ance under these heads of service. Every Offi- 
cer, Non-commissioned Officer, Corporal, Drume- 
mer, and Private Man to take the oath of alles 





giance and fidelity to his Majesty, his heirs and. 
successors.—— If the Commandant of a reap om 
¢ 


should at any time desire an augmentation int 
establishment thereof, or any altcration’in the tithe 
ot the Corps, or the names or dates of commissions 
of the’ officers, the same must be transmicted 
through the Lord Licutenant of the County, in 
order to the amendment being submited to his 
Majesty.——All eifective Members of Volunteer 
Corps and Companies accepted by bis Majesty, are 
entitled to the exemptions trom bsllot allowed 


42 Geo. III. cap. 66, and 42 Geo. ILL cap. rl» a 
in 
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honour bythe Commandant, im the form prescribed 
those Acts and Schedules thereto angexed.—— 
The Monthly Returns shon!d be transmitted co the 
Inspecting Field Officer appointed to superintend 
the Disizict in which the Corps is situated, and to 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 





SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 
CHANGE OF MINISTRY. 


Great as are the dangers, the real physical 
dangers, which menace this empire from 
without, and which now are not to be avoid- 
ed, still our internal dangers, arising from the 
incapacity and selfishness of the ministers, 
are infinitely greater. Never mind that, 
siys, Mr. Sheridan. When the country is in 
danger, “ ask not cho is tbe minister, but 
“‘ aybere is the enemy;” anc this sentiment 
is, of course, applauded by Mr. Addington. 
Never look at me and my follies, and my 
places, and my rapaciousness, but look to- 
wards the coast; go, ye cowards, and fight, 
and not stand here prying into the conduct 
of those who have brought the battle to 
your doors, This doctrine may suit very 
well Mr. Sheridan, who wants to get a place, 
and Mr. Addington who has twenty places, 
which he wants to keep; but, few other 
persons will, unless they are actuated by si- 
thilar views, attempt to maintain it. The 
opiaion of Burke, ou this subject, has very 
recently been cited: “ It is said,” says he, 
“ that, whatever our sentiments may have 
“ been before, all the policy we have left is 
** to sivengtben the bands of government. On 
* the principle of this argument, the more 
** mischiefs we suffer from any administra- 
“ tion, the more our trust in tt must be con- 
“* firmed. Let them but once get us into a 
* ear, and then their power is safe, and an 
*¢ act of oblivion past for all their miscon- 
* dact.” The great Lord Chatham, while 
Mr. Pitt, speaking upon this topic, on the 
7th of January, 1740, said: ‘ It is my opi- 
** nion, that our time cannot be more use- 
** fully employed, during war, than in sete 
* thing the degree of confidence that may be 
* reposed in those persons, to whose care 
* are entrusted our reputations, our for- 
*€ tunes, and our lives.” Such was the opi- 
mou of two of the greatest statesmen that 
this, or any country ever produced; and, 
against which opinion, no one will scarcely 
be found impious enough to oppose the 


place-secking maxims of Mr. Sheridan *,— 
Oe i 
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“@ The dectrine he inculcates now, is, besides, 
og pa to that which he has held on for- 
r sons: ““ The Right Hon. Gent. has made 

Mg Lifange wsitrtion: according to him, she worse ths 
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} But, the fact is, we do not enquire “ qi 








De \§ 
« the minister?” We enquire what he is, 
and what he has done. \t is not his name, 
or his person, that offends us so much: it is 
his qualities and his actions ; his ignorance, 
his pusillanimity, and his selfishness; th- 
ruio and the infamy to which he has exposed 
us. Aud, as to asking ‘** where is the 
“ enemy?” That would be ridiculous!y su- 
perfluous: we know but too well where he 
is now; and, if he should come any nearr 
to us, the inquiry will, certainly, not be more 
necessary. So that this eulogized, this lotiy, 
this loyal and patriotic sentiment, is, wheu 
it comes to be examined, mere unmeaning 
verbiage, a turn of words, like one of those 
with which the jack-pudding amuses thc 
bumpkins at a wake: and thus it is that this 
poor cozened nation has, inch by inch, been 
led to the very brink of destruction.—What, 
however, excites the greatest degree of in- 
dignation, is, that we are requested, and even 
commanded, oa pain almost of being stig- 
matized as traitors, to show all this forbear- 
ance, all this hitherto unheard-of indulgence, 
towards men, who have, both in doors and 
out of doors, employed every means io their 
power to vilify and to injure all those, who 
have endeavoured to prevent the dreadtul 
mischiefs, which they have brought upon 
their country. ‘The base arts they made vse 
ot to inflame the rabble, all over the couo- 
try, against the noblemen and gentleme®, 
who had the wisdom and the integrity t 
oppose the peace, or rather, to prepare 
nation for its fatal consequences, are fre) 
in the memory of every one. ——“ 7 
“ Picor,” a work which was established fcr 
the express purpose of supporting the minis- 
try, and which contained the most atrocio's 
falsehoods against every one who opposed 
them, was conducted by a man, who, duns 
the last war, passed several years im jail J 
seditious practices, and who, as editor of te 
Pitot, was selected by the Addingtons, and 
paid by Hiley Addington. I speak here 
a positive fact. ‘ Tue Prot,” a poblica 
tion more false, scandalous, and infamous 
than any that ever, either before or 919° 
issued from the British, or any other pres 
and which publication was devoted to the 
libelling of all those who were in oppos!0? 


aD 


country is situated, the more ready should the 
House be to dead their assistance to winstes. — 
*€ wou!d be the effect of such doctrine, 1!" were 
** to be adopted by the House? Would it ot - 
8* wihilate their first duties 2” —Mr, Sheridan's = pcec"’s 


16th Feb. 1801. See his censure on the mimn’s<'» 





Oa that occasion,. present Volume, p- 374 aod 
325. 
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to the ministry, was paid for by Mr. Hiley 


Aidington; and, that the money came out of 
the public purse, few persons, 1 imagine, 
will doubt.- In parliament, and by the 
means of parliamentary reporters, what spe- 
cies of foul play is there, which has not been 
sesorted to? Misrepresentation upon misre- 
presentation, falsehood upon falsehood ; 
over and over again a hundred times has the 
minister himself been detected and exposed, 
and still has he returned to the practice of. 
the most shameful misrepresentation ever 
heard of ia the world. His statement of to- 
day has been denied: he has revived it to- 
morrow: again contradicted, again convict- 
ed, he bas sunk for the present; but has 
siarted up again, the moment his opponent 
Las been lifted from his neck.— 





“ Detect his fib, his sophistry, in vain ; 
“The creature's at his ditty work again.” 


-—And this has been the constant practice 
of all his colleagues as well as of himself. 
But, the complete instance of the “‘ candour” 
of the ministry, who set up such pretensions 
tothe forbearance of their opponents, is ex- 
hibited in the “ Cursory Remarks,” 
which, under their auspices, have lately is- 
sued from the press, in the shape of.a pam- 
pulet. This pamphlet, is, I greatly fear, the 
production of a gentleman named Bent vey, 
a gentleman whom I know not personally, 
but for whose talents, and, generally, for 
Whose principles as expressed in his former 
P mitacal writings, ] havea very great respect, 
esc whom, therefore, I sincerely lament to 
fe engaged in the service of persons, on 
Wwiom he must look down with contempt. 
H's resentment against Mr. Pitt, if the cause 
cl that resentment be truly stated by Mr. 
Pitt's friends, I can readily excuse. But, 
“Sever great his provocation; however 

Breat the rage that he must feel at being re- 
: et ee he refused to be a mere tool of 
7 i ra which was, I take it, the real 
ie a © case ; however just it may be to 
Nee Le minister fed che weight of those 
_ 2 sie existence of which he denied, 

oe -” possessor of them would not 
‘anal tes: ve slave; however fully Mr. 
Pe bert ys Pet ssane in lashing, with- 
htt sont 1€ follies and the faults of Mr. 
the use of Seats assuredly, “can justify 
aad falndinane rors misre presentations 
Ww, that bene Besiaaih vottha pe a on 

Prevail irom the be te . rie siiie 
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‘s-treated by Mr, Pitt, is vot to be 
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justified in writing these libels against him, 
what shall be said of Mr. Addingion? And 
how, with this publication before him, caa 
he have the assurance to talk of candour, or 
to hope for forbearance? Let him not pre- 
tend, that he knows nothing of the origin of 
this work. This bypocrisy is more shameful 
even than the fact, which it is meant to dis- 
guise. The ‘‘ Cursony Remarxs” containa 
relation of facts and circumstances, which 
nobody but the ministers could posstbly coms 
municate to the wri er of the pamphlet. Bes 
sides, out of the two thousand five hundred 
copies that have been published, a thousand 
have been bought by the treasury, and upwards 
of seven hundred have been circulated under 
official franks! And yet the candid and 
pious Mr. Addington knows nothing of the 
matter! Though the public, amidst all its 
pecuniary diftliculties, will be called on to 
pay two or three thousand pounds, probably, 
for this libellous pamphlet, Mr. Addington 
knows nothing at all of it! This is the ane 
swer to every inquiry ; this is the niiserable 
subterfuge, by which he thinks to shelter 
himself trom the vengeance of present times 
and trom the detestation of posterity. It is 
this shameful falsehood by which be hopes 
to elude the charge of a breach of faith, of 
divulging the secrets of the Cabinet to a 
hired pamphieteer, and of committing, to- 
wards Mr. Pitt, an act of baseness and of itie 
gratitude unparalleled in the history of parties. 
To dwell on each particular pari of the 
‘ Cursory Remarks” shall be reserved 
for atime of more leisure. It is, for the 
present, sufficient to observe, that the pam- 
phiet, which has been truly styled the. Minis» 
terial Manifesto, and which contains a pre- 
meditated and most violent attack on the 
persons as well as the principles, on the pri- 
vate as well as the public character, and eveg 
on the families and friends of ali thore who 
are, in any degree, hostile to the ministers 5 
that this pamphlet bas been published just at 
the prorogation of parliament, just at a time 
when all the persons attacked were dispersed 
over the country, and compelled to devote 
the whole of their time to its defence, just at 
a time, too, when these. very ministers were 
deprecating all discussions, calling on us 16 
‘« suspend all party animosities,” bidding us 
‘¢ not ask who was the minister bat where 
«“ was the enemy,” and when they. were.re- 
presenting it almost as an act of treason to 
call for their removal! Such is their idea of 
‘« unanimity,” and such their method of ob- 
taining it! So much weakness and so mech 
arrogance, so much baseness and so much in- 
solence, never was before exhibited in the 
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history of man.——Trusting, however, that 
the peop'e will not for ever remain sunk io 
that stupor, into which they have been 
plunged partly by the measures of the go- 
vernment and partly by their own fears, It 
anay not be amiss to remind them how much 
their situation has been changed for the 
worse, how fast and how iar they have fall- 
en, under the administration of the men, who 
now have the assurance to demand their im- 
plicit confidence. These ministers found 
the country at war; at war, at successful war, 
with a fleet sailiog against Copenhagen, with 
an army safely landed in Egypt, with Malta, 
the Cape, the Island of Elba, and an endless 
list of conquered colonies in her possession, 
and with a public credit unshaken, the coun- 
try was put into their hands. What is our 
situation now? These same men have had, at 
their absolute disposal, the whole of the wealth 
and means of the country from that time to 
this, and how have they managed them? 
What is the change they have produced ? 
Of six/een of the conquests, which they found 
us in possession of, they gave up fourteen to 
the enemy, three of the most trifling of the 
sixteen they have since re-conquered, at the 
expense of a good sum of money and not 
without some British blood; eleven are still 
in the possession of the enemy, and the re- 
maining one, which they had agreed to give 
up, they have made the ostensible object of a 
new war! Since these ministers came 
into power, France without the expense of 
one single shilling, has acquired and sold 
again, the province of Louisiana; she has 
joined Piedmont and the Island of Elba to 
her own dominions; she has made Italy a 
sort of vice-royalty dependent on her; she 
has subdued Swisserland; rendered Holland 
more subservient than ever; she has laid 
Portugal under contribution; and, though 
last certainly not least, she has invaded and 
¢onqguered, and pillaged his Majesty's here- 
ditary dominions, where she is, at this mo- 
moent, actually raising his Hanoveriay sub- 
jects to fight agaiost him and bis subjects in 
’ Britaia ! 








“ Fir'd at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 
* And flies where Britain courts the western spring; 
** Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 
_% And betghuer streams than fam'd Hydaspis glide; 
* ‘There all around the gentlest breezes stray, 
“ There gentle music melts on ev'ry spray : 
| ™ Creation’s mildest charms are there combia’d, 
, . Extremes are ovly in che master’s mind ; 
* Stern o’er each bosom reason Jedd: her state, 
With dering arms irregularly great ; 
in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the Arcs f human bird pars by.” 
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——The * lords of human kind,” ruled by 
Mr. Addington! silently submitting, geo- 
tlemen, clergy, nobility and all, to the de. 
grading sway of the son of a mad-doctor! 
To Lord Hawkesbury and Lord Castlereach, 
and brother Hiley and brother Brug 
Pretty ‘* lords of human kind,” truly! \ 
what shame, with what mortification, do 


we 
now read such passages as this! And, would 
not the poet, if he were alive, indignant’y 
tear the page from his book? Yes, the lawns 


and the streams still remain, the breezes st:!l 
stray and the music still charms our ears; 
but, were do we find that stern reason, ¢! 
great and daring views, that proud defo: 
which once made us appear the “ lor 

“ human kind?” Lords of human kind, 
who, for the sake of peace, for the sake oi 
381 days of peace, give up sixteen conquered 
colonies, and the honour of the flag into the 
bargain! Lords of human kind, who are now 
rapning about asking where and when the 
enemy intends to Jand upon our shores’ 
Lords of human kind, who are guarding the 
Thames by hulks, who are building ho's 
along the coast to watch the French 2! 
winter, who are fortifying London, are pr 
pating to inundaie Essex and Kent, and wie 
seem to regret that there is no way ol! gc 
ting the whole country ander water, oF UP 
into the clouds !——But, not to go back (0 
the days of Goldsmith ; to confine ourse:ses 
to the change which has been produced >y 
these present ministers ; what was our s'{vs- 
tion, with regard to the security of 1bis “a 
dom, previous to the peace of Amiens‘ Lo1 


Hawkesbury himself shall answer the que 


tion :—-—-“ As to any harm, which France 
“ could do to us, or which we could 6° 
to France, I believe it does not requi'< 
many words to show to the satisfaction ° 
gentlemen, that a total cessation of ey 
thing like serious and decisive aggr owe 
had taken place. Where, and in ne 
manner was it possible for us, eve? ae 
all our immense superiority at sea, to alt 

France? The fact was, that neitber power” 
“ could affect the other *.” Now, either his lo =f 
ship, through ignorance or through 4° ef 
tention to deceive, uttered a falsehood, : 
this solemn occasion, or he and his ©” 
leagues have effected a most tremendous a 
teration in our affairs ;. for, there is 20! es 
amongst us, who does not fee! that F hes 
can now affect us, though she could ~4 es 
fore the peace of Amiens. Aye, say ° 


Oe 
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* Speech in defence of the Preliminarics © 
Peace, Vol, 1. p. 1130 and 1525+, 
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sotted herd, who ran about justifying that 


reace, “ but, the trath is, the ministers 


i could not get the money to carry on the 


« war.” Where, then, will they get it 
to carry on this war, which, without pro- 
ducing any increase of trade, as the last war 


F did, will be infinitely more expensive? Bat, 
F* the people were weary of that war,” And 
I will they not be weary of this, which is ten 


thousand times as harassing? =Mr, Adding- 
tou said, that another year of war would 
have cost forty millions, and that ‘‘ even cer- 
fain success would pot have been worth 
« cuch an expense.” The first year of this 
war, which is certain fo produce no success, 
will cost fifty meldions; the next will cost 
sry, and the next eghty millions, if this 
wretched system is persevered m, and that it 
will be, as fong as the present ministers re- 
main in power, is certain. They can pur- 
sue nocther, They have not minds to raise 
them above the miserable course, which they 
are at present pursuing, and which will in- 
evitably conduct this country into the arms 
of France, it the people do not instantly 
come forward in a lega!, orderly, respectful, 
and affectionate manner, and beseech their 
Sovereign to dismj.s these men from his 
councils, ‘There is not, perhaps, in the bis- 
tory of the whole world, an instance of such 
consummate folly, or such consummate 
buseness, as is exhibited by this nation, at this 
moment, in suttering, without remonstrance, 
the duration of the present ministry. Nor 
1s our forbearance to be attributed to a sa- 
cred regard for his Majesty's prerogative, or 
to any other loyal, patriotic, or generous con- 
sick rauou or senument; but to that low, 
paltry, cowardly sort of motive, which in- 
cae the conduct of the wittol, who, 
net. « he feels the antlers weighing cown 
His head, still bears with his dishonour, for 

‘car of making things worse. 
\ Puisoners or Wan. Since the pub- 
invelion his eee ee the fear of 
cences of ie srbieery: pnd yeti 
. ' ‘ ‘owardaice, | aily 
By re echoing under the absolute con- 
intéiedert ne a after a oumber of 
I ecory bint, at las, Ventared to broach 
to death the E> ck os ay Wadd OU putting 
those who may be’ takes 4 yf war; nat only 
shores, bur thave olan? oh cog. ee 
avi ta eae bo als . _whom we already 
the honour er if F, ond in our prisous! For 
© country, it is to be hoped, 





| \< . . 
‘at the nuiuisters will be able to clear them- 
seives, and 


that they il? clear themselves, 
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the Morning Poet, 


OCTOBER 35, 
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of the imputation of having dictated these 


1803, 


aboininable writings; for, if they remain si- 
lent upon the subject, those who know any 
thing of thearcana of the Loncon news- press 
will not hesitate to pronounce them to have 
entertained an intention of acting upon the 
bloody principles, to which their hirelings 
have attempted to reconcile the minds of the 





people.——It is, however, cowardice; not e 
ferocity, poor wretches, but sheer coward- i's 

ice, that makes these miserable creatures talk oe 
of shedding blood. They know, that they ' 
themselves shall not go to battle, and they h. 
care not if the nation pass for butchers ; they is 
care pot what infamy is brought upon the } 
English name, so that they see not the fave ! vt 
of the enemy. ‘ Go,” say they to the ararty bis 
and the fleet, “ go and kul the raseals, and 44 
‘* do nat suffer them to come near us."—— ee 
That these sentiments ought by no means to it 
surprise the readers of the Register will ap- j 
pear from a repetition of what was stated in ft 
it very nearly a year ago, “ It is your ene? 
“ bawlers for peace and plenty; your pin- me 
‘ Janthropic Aaters of-all war; your men Wen 
“ who, to use their own words, would, i 
« ¢ rather be kicked a little than fight mach; it 
“ these are the men (if, indeed, they are ta 


** worthy of the name), who would gladly 
“ subscribe half a crown a piece to pur- lt 





























“‘ chase the death of the Consul; not, bre } 
** cause he is the enemy of their Sove- Ja 
‘ reiga and of the glory and independence ‘mae 
“ of their country, but because his restless " iM 
“ and ambitious mind may conceive such ag 
projects as will deprive them of their i. Nr 
* wealth, or compel them to fight for it. “The 7 uty 
** very same motives of selfishness and fee 
** cowardice, which led them to embrace ere 
* Buonaparté, would also lead them, if they da 
** could doit with the certitade of impunity, f : * 
‘€ to slipa dagger in his side, ‘That cowards Find 
‘ce ' 


are alqways crue! is a maxim, which is now 
“* fully verified ——One ot my objections to 
* the peace of Amiens, one of my reasons for 
“ beholding that measure with detestation, 
‘* is, that it has reduced this once brave and 
** honourable people, a people famed for the 
* frankness of their professions and the fair- 
“" ness of their combats, to affect friendship 
** for those whom they hate, and to bope for 
“ security from the dowest and fonlest of 
“© means,” —— This was written on the 30¢h 
of November last. Invasion was clearly 
foreseen, and it was still more-easy to forebee 
whit, in such a crisis, would be the conduct 
ot those, who had hailed as a blessing the in- 
famous peace of Amiens, The present ob- 
ject, however, is to prevail on the ministers 
10 disown the detestable writings here alluded 
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‘to. Itis well known, that the newspaper, 
in which they have made their appearance, Is 
‘under the controul of the government very 


‘weontroul of the government of France; and, 
af the ministers have regarded articles, pub- 
Jished in the Moniteur, asa ground whereon 
4» found a declaration of war, does it not be- 
hove them, isit not a duty which the nation 
hes aright to demand at their hands, to wipe 
away the stain, which they, or their hirelings, 
shave brought upon it?——Do these poor 
souls imagine, that their bloody-minded 
‘¢veats will prevent an invasion from taking 
place? Can they possibly be so foolish as to 
hope, that Buonaparté, or his army, are to be 
thus intimidated? There is not a single sol- 
der; there is not a drum-boy, belonging to 
tie army of England, who would not laugh 

eich a menace to scorn; the very women 
would snap their fingers at it. 

Tue Vo.untreers are, then, it seems, 
to have the guardianship of the metropolis 
aod the pa/ace; and, as soon as they mount 
their guards, it is to be hoped that bis Ma- 
jesty will mount his horse, and ride off to 
Windsor, with a firm resolution never to 

-@ome back again, till his palace is guarded 
by men, who ere under martial lew. But, 
is it possible, though? Is it really possi- 

~ble, that the ministers, that these famous 
“* King's friends,” are about to place the 
person of. his Majesty under the protection 
of men, who would not be liable to punisb- 
ment, even i: they were to suffer a mob to 

senter his be@chamber? This is an odd 
way enough of showing that friendship for 
the King, from which they have the un- 
bearable insolence to exclude every Lody 
but themselves, and on which exclusion 

,ticy found their: right to a monopoly of all 
the honours and emoluments, that the King 

«has to bestow. 

- Tus Banx, some persons think, should 

smow begin to pay in specie, that, whatever 

. gold there may be in it may get into circu- 

ylation, previous to any approach of the 

»enemy towards London; because, if the 

.kestriction at the Bank continue till the 

Bank itself fall into the possession of the 
Freneh, and if that building really does 
‘contain the quantity of gold, which it 

sought to contain, Buonaparté wil] have ten 
as much cash as all the nation put 


vtogether.—-—Some preparations should be 
_ rate, and that immediately too ; 

ior, when enemy is landed, in consider- 
_ ble force, it will be too late ; bur, as tar-. 
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diness bas brought us to the verge of de. 


| straction, so there is every appearance, that 
| it will plunge us imo the abyss. 
mearly as much as the Moniteur is under the | 


Tue Newsparers.—Amongst other pre. 
all the newspapers should be instantly s10p- 
ped; for, their ramours and falsehoods 
would add terribly to the alarm and contu- 
sion, to say nothing of many of them 
espousing the cause of the enemy.— 
Down they should go, therefore, the mo- 
ment martial law was proclaimed. 
ArM;.—The ministers, notwithstacding 
the earnest exhortations of several members 
of Parliament, at the close of the sessicn, 
one-half of the Volunteers in the kingdom 
are yet without arms, of any sort. Jn the 
metropolis, where the clamours reach go- 
vernment instantaneously ; where the com- 
manders of the corps go directly to the War- 
Office, arms have been supplied; but, ia 
the country, and even very near London, 
they have not: to go no furihez than Croy- 
don, the volunteers these have not a single 
musket, or pike; and, it is but a few doys 
ago, that the delivery of arms degan in Is- 
sex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, the very spot 


‘where the attack is expected! And, shall 


we hold our tongues onder these circum- 
stances? Shall we stifle the voice of com- 
plaint, though we already feel the yoke of 
slavery sliding over our ears? Shall we be 
accused for factiousness, because we be- 
seech his Majesty graciously to be pleased 
to save us atid our children from infamy, 
and, for that end, to drive these weak and 
wicked counsellers from his presence ? The 
language of these men is the most impu- 
dent and profligate. One of them, i» § 
secondary situation, to be sure, but high 
enough: to make his words worthy of pub- 
lic attention, lately observed, in reply to a 
remark, that if the ministers were bot Ie 
moved, the monarchy weuld fall in this 
contest, for that the people would be s08 
so disheartened and disgusted, as to fo 
all their exertions for its defence: “ hs 
“ are safe enough, for the King will hace 
« nobody but us, let what will be tbe a 
“* sequence, and, as for the Monarchy. in 
« people will defend that FOR THE 
“OWN SAKES.” So impudent end #9 
solent an assertion, a sentiment at once pi 
base, so injurious to the King, and $0 ra 
grading to the people, never was be oe 
uttered. Yet, there is reasoD a vi 
lieve, that this is the way of thinking © 
far greater part of the cabinet. 
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